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investigations attempt to address the complex process through which children's perceptions develop by taking into consideration how the child lives within both the family system and society as a whole. All too frequently either work or family is treated as a unidimensional construct or placed within a limited cause and effect model, obscuring important qualifying factors and reciprocal influences.
Another problem affecting research in this area is the traditionally accepted limits of inquiry within individual social-scientific disciplines. Hence, sociologists have been apt to examine social roles and institutions, while psychologists traditionally have explored individual behavior and inner experience. Rarely have the internal and external perspectives of human life and child development been studied in concert. When attempts have been made, there have typically been losses in breadth or rigor. Consider, for example, the single case study, which sacrifices scientific rigor for depth. In contrast, more circumscribed studies of maternal employment utilize control groups, self-esteem scales, and so forth, but often fail to consider the broader social context.
Further, much of the research reviewed here does not place the meaning of parental employment, unemployment, and nonemployment within a cultural (or subcultural) context. The subculture within which the child grows helps determine values and attitudes about work and family life and even future aspirations. Surely ghetto children who observe the limited employment options of elders are restricted in their own hopes for the future (e.g., Ogbu, 1974, 1978).
In addition to considering the cultural context, research on work-family interactions often obscures social standing and family status (whether there are one or two parents). Although research designs cannot and need not systematically vary all these dimensions, some previous investigators have failed to even gather these very relevant basic demographic facts. Further, many studies in this field, notably studies of maternal work, focus solely on the mother without considering the father's behavior and views. As Kanter (1977:63) so aptly states, this body of research suffers from the "implication that a woman creates her marriage and raises her children alone."
Another important limitation in research on children's views of the world is the paucity of measures designed specifically for children. Many of the methods for assessing the child's self-concept or perceptions of the social world are derived from measures originally designed for adults. Further, those measures that have been adapted for children often do not take sufficient account of the qualitatively different cognitive capacities of children of different ages. Future investigators may need to consider utilizing different instruments to measure the same phenom-ledge of the world ofmother works, along A. H. Amsden, ed., Th<
